BY L. A. PAVEY

shire cycle Trollope tried out and survived in a manner
really admirable the perils of the intricate interrelations of
a whole set of families over a complete generation, cannot
blind us to the liberties he allowed himself in that generous
turning-space of his. Take as an example these remarks
to his readers in The Warden, the novel which put him on
the map and which made him a name he was careful to
keep, and remember that this was a method he did not
need to shed: "And now let us observe the well-furnished
breakfast-table at Plumstead Episcopi", following which
we observe it all only too completely: "Dear ladies, you
are right as to your appreciation of the circumstances,
but . . ."; "And here we must take leave of Archdeacon
Grantly. We fear that he is represented in these pages as
being worse than he is", a surprising statement that is
backed by a great deal of explanation intended to put the
Archdeacon right. His method, which with some of his
characters he would no doubt claim to be a sure one,
seems to be to see that they are strictly in key. When,
again in The Warden^ Henry Charles and Samuel, Arch-
deacon Grantly's sons, are presented on the occasion of
Mr Bold's visit, each by speech or action illustrates the
characteristics which had been specifically outlined as his
earlier in the book.

One must concede as further qualities invention and
narrative strength, which are both used to the full in sustain-
ing Trollope's extraordinarily acute powers of perception.
And there is ingenuity where wanted as well as invention,
and a very pleasant humour. Of real delicacy, wit, fancy,
pathos, to say nothing of passion, Trollope possessed
amazingly little. Considering the sum of his achievement,
his equipment, when all is examined, is really not im-
pressive, and having regard to his restriction in range
he tried it out far too often. Here you have a writer
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